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no other means could perfectly legal methods in Parliament
have produced lasting results from what, in spite of the
merely factious divisions of party, were real and deep-seated
antagonisms of interests, such, for instance, as those between
the Imperialist Pitt and the Jacobin Fox. In no other way
could the nation have brought to a happy conclusion such
struggles as those over Catholic Emancipation, Franchise
Reform and Free Trade. Only a nation which had come
to expect from some quarter unceasing opposition to every
single institution of law and state and to regard it as natural,
nay indispensable and healthy, could have created what has
since come to be regarded as the special character of the
English parliamentary system. The most important factor
in its growth and establishment has been the adherence to
the historic order of business, inviolate and unimpaired by
the forcible action of any majority.

The fact that it was in the eighteenth century that parlia-
mentary law as a whole found its earliest comprehensive
literary treatment, indicates how strong was the influence
on parliamentary customary law of the conservatism of
the time. We refer, of course, to the four volumes of
" Parliamentary Precedents " published by Hatsell, the above-
mentioned Clerk of the House and the pupil of Speaker
Onslow : though somewhat uneven in merit, his work, with
its depth of expert knowledge and erudition, gives an admir-
able picture of parliamentary procedure at the end of the
eighteenth century as a development of the traditional practice
of many hundreds of years. Hatsell is very far from pre-
senting a critical or abstract theory of the law of parliamentary
procedure and privilege; he himself describes his work with
great modesty as an index to the journals of the House
and other historical documents from which' alone, as he
remarks, can be gained a complete acquaintance with the
law and procedure of Parliament. The treatise, indeed, is a
monument of care and industry, and also of perspicuous
arrangement. The mode of exposition adopted is purely that
of commentary. Under the separate headings into which
Hatsell divides his four volumes he first collects the corre-
sponding precedents and decisions of the House taken from
the journals, and upon these follow under the title of